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A  S  E  M  I  • M O N T H I Y  lEPOIT  ON  NEW  0 E V E I O E M E N T S  . 
TBENOS,  IDEAS.  AND  lESEAlCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Loss  of  IJ.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  re¬ 
opens  the  question:  Should  the  commissioner  be 
appointed  on  a  political  basis,  or  should  consideration 
be  given  to  career  workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education?  Dr.  Thurston’s  death  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  once  again  places  on  President  Eisenhower 
the  responsibility  for  answering  this  question. 

“Disorder^^  in  American  education  has  been 
blamed  for  the  acceptance  of  Communism  by  some 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea.  The  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Lyons  of  Washington  ascribes  this  disorder  to  “inade¬ 
quate”  philosophies  in  education.  American  prisoners 
won  over  to  Communism  provide  “the  latest  and  sad¬ 
dest  example”  of  the  effects  of  disorder.  Father  Lyons 
asserted.  “Had  these  men  not  lacked  the  discipline 
of  mind  and  will  and  emotions,-  had  they  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  where  they  came  from  and  where  they  should 
be  going,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  led  them 
voluntarily  to  accept  the  teachings  of  Communism,” 
he  said. 

Rebuilding  war-shattered  schools  is  today’s 
most  serious  problem  for  Korean  educators,  according 
to  NEA  executive  secretary  William  G.  Carr.  Just 
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back  from  the  Far  East  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Mission  of  the  American-Korean  Foundation,  Dr.  Carr 
told  of  visiting  classes  in  caves  and  patched-up  shacks. 
Once  the  minimum  essentials  have  been  provided. 
Dr.  Carr  said,  Koreans  must  tackle  two  long-range 

firoblems.  First:  they  must  standardize  their  written 
anguage  if  their  education  system  is  to  be  successful. 
Second  big  need:  more  technical  education.  The  latter 
must  depend  in  great  part  on  assistance  from  the  U.S. 

Education’s  growing  pains  can  be  remedied  in 
two  possible  ways,  according  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Martin,  headmaster  of  St.  Alban’s  School.  One  of  the 
ways  is  federal  aid  to  education.  The  other  remedy, 
according  to  Canon  Martin,  is  to  cut  the  number  of 
college  students.  “We  must  rethink  the  wisdom  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  youth  attending  college. 
As  a  people  of  enormous  wealth  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  been  wasteful  of  time  in  our  education 
system.  Foreign  peoples  look  with  amazement  at  the 
length  of  time  required  in  our  education  processes,” 
he  said.  He  proposed  that  some  students  spend  part 
of  their  time  in  industry  and  business  “producing  as 
they  learn.” 


•  Administration 


When  schoolmen  look  themselves  over  the 

experience  often  proves  rewarding.  At  the  time  a 
high  school  faculty  uses  Evaluative  Criteria  to  ex¬ 
amine  itself  in  preparation  for  inspection  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  regional  accrediting  association,  it  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  do  this.  But  all  too  often  the 
full  benefit  is  lost  because  views  of  faculty  and  visiting 
inspectors  are  based  on  different  premises.  To  re¬ 
concile  the  differences  and  agree  on  a  course  of 
action  may  prove  difficult.  Richmond,  Va.,  found  a 
means  of  doing  this  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  school  systems. 

When  the  two  white  high  schools  in  Richmond  were 
to  be  evaluated  for  the  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  last  year,  the  two  facul¬ 
ties  agreed  to  work  together.  Their  task:  to  evaluate 
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questions  asked  by  the  teacher:  “State  briefly  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish  with  your  child  this  year,” 
and  “State  briefly  what  you  would  like  me  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  your  child  this  year.” 

The  teacher  found  that  replies  showed  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  attitude  toward  a  well-developed  child  as  contrasted 
with  an  emphasis  on  child  development  along  aca¬ 
demic  lines.  Comments  indicated  that  parents  realize 
children  develop  along  four  areas  of  growth— social, 
emotional,  physical,  and  mental. 

Four  parents  stated  they  hoped  they  could  keep 
their  child  happy  and  well-adjusted.  Another  four 
stated  they  hopM  to  develop  a  more  independent  and 
grown-up  child.  Some  other  parental  objectives  for 
their  children:  to  get  along  with  people;  to  overcome 
fears;  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  other  people;  to  fol¬ 
low  directions;  to  be  neater  in  work  and  personal 
habits;  to  develop  emotional  security;  to  be  kind  to 
others;  to  develop  good  manners.  Getting  along  with 
other  people  was  stressed  over  and  over  again. 

In  general,  comments  from  parents  indicated  they 
knew  the  child’s  shortcomings  as  well  as  his  abilities. 
In  setting  goals  for  the  year,  most  parents  pointed 
out  they  knew  they  were  giving  a  large  order,  were 
not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  the  teacher  faced. 

“A  Parent’s  Perspective,”  by  Rose  Anne  Cohen,  ap¬ 
pears  in  September  School  and  Community. 


\  new  kind  of  ednentionnl  research  has 

been  brought  to  bear  on  school-community  relations. 
To  get  a  more  practical  and  valid  look  than  can  be 
provided  by  the  usual  “public  relations”  techniques, 
the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  organized  some  unusual  discussion  groups  in 
Pennsylvania.  Each  consisted  of  representatives  from 
several  school  districts.  Each  district  sent  three  lay¬ 
men,  a  school  board  member,  the  superintendent,  and 
one  other  teacher  or  staff  member.  Before  meeting, 
they  received  a  list  of  thought-provoking  questions. 
Out  of  the  resulting  discussions  have  come  appraisals 
of  prt‘sent  school  public  relations  practices,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement,  and  numerous  practical  tips 
and  methods  that  have  been  found  good.  'These  re¬ 
sults  are  published  in  The  Role  of  the  Superintendent 
in  the  Interrelationship  of  School  and  Community,  by 
Roy  J.  Haring.  ( CPEA,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  525 
W.  120th  St,  N.Y.  27.) 

Some  of  the  principles  recommended:  'The  school 
public  relations  program  should  be  continuous  and 
not  brought  out  only  in  emergencies.  It  should  be 
child-centered.  It  should  use  the  ideas  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  pupils.  It  has  to  provide  means  for  citizens 
to  express  their  ideas  and  fWlings  to  school  people- 
communication  must  be  two-way. 

The  public  likes  evidences  of  usefulness— schools 
should  stress  their  seT\Tces  to  youth  and  adults.  ’Team- 


PARENTS  ARID  EDVCATION 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick  stresses  parental  responsibility  for 
education  in  September  Catholic  School  Journal.  Some  excerpts: 


'The  great  function  of  education  is 
to  make  men  and  women.  It  is  not 
learning,  nor  scholarship,  nor  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  making  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  cooperating  with  Divine 
Providence  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
creative  art.  It  is  the  realization  of 
the  hipest,  holiest  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  was  breathed  on 
es’eiy  human  being. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  inspiring 
thing  to  say  to  you  that  we  in  the 
colleges  acnieve  this  conception  of 
human  education,  but  we  cannot. 

•  •  • 

We  are  ready  with  an  excuse  that 
we  have  become  lost  in  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  education,  and  its  essential 
spirit  is  lost.  'The  mobs  that  caused 
a  dilution  of  high  school  education  in 
the  past  two  decades  have  now  reach¬ 
ed  the  colleges  with  the  inevitable 
result.  We  have  lost  the  individual 
.  .  .  Under  no  circumstances  would  I 
deny  that  our  practice  is  not  equal  to 
nur  best  insight. 


But  that  condition  will  not  change 
until  you  parents  do  your  part  and 
accept,  fully,  your  responsibility,  imtil 
you  know  wnat  is  going  on  and,  then, 
according  to  the  light  that  is  given 
you,  seek  greater  understanding  and 
help  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
autnorities.  We  are  acting  only  in 
your  stead.  The  Church  is  seriotcs 
that  the  education  of  children  is  a 
family  responsibility.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
charged  by  sending  your  children  to 
school,  even  a  Catholic  school.  It  is 
not  discharged  by  examining  the 
grades  of  your  children  periodically 
and  expressing  satisfaction. 

I  think  we  do  not  press  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  yours,  our  students,  at  all  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  you 
acquiesce  in  their  week-end  whirl  and 
their  summer  intellectual  vacuum. 
They  rarely,  if  ever,  get  their  second 
wind  intelle^ually  —  and  a  third  wind 
would  be  thought  of  as  inhuman. 


The  great  deterrents  to  education 
are  inert  facts,  inert  ideas,  empty 


words.  The  great  stimulus  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  life  experience  which  stimulates 
and  germinates  ideas  which  become 
the  cross-fertilizing  means  in  dealing 
with  the  symbols  which  constitute  so 
large  a  part  of  education.  A^at  is 
sometimes  called  life  and  experience 
may  be  as  empty  as  words  and  other 
symbols,  but  in  their  vitality  they  are 
the  instruments  which  a  creative  im¬ 
agination  makes  available  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  and  lived  by  men  throughout 
the  generations  embodied  in  tradition 
and  contemporary  life. 


In  saying  that  education  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  men  and  of  women,  we  mean 
that  we  must  give  them  possession  of 
their  powers  —  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  volitional,  especially  in 
its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects.  All 
their  potentialities  will  not  be  real¬ 
ized,  but  we  want  their  highest  and 
best  powers  realized  as  fully  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  want  their  philosophy  of  life 
to  direct  these  powers  for  self-mastery 
in  the  mastery  of  life.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  their  mde  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  language  or  history,  for  these 
thinn  are  only  raw  material  to  feed 
the  human  spirit  in  its  integral  and 
complete  devdopment. 


I 
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work  between  board,  superintendent,  staff,  teachers, 
parents,  and  organizations  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs. 
Plenty  of  laymen  are  willing  to  help,  but  it  is  the 
superintendent’s  duty  to  supply  the  leadership  and  a 
blueprint  of  action. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Community  Action  for  Education,  by  John  W.  Policy,  Joseph  O. 
Loretan,  and  Clara  F.  Blitzer.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  17.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  102p. 
$1.75.  (Report  of  the  operation  of  Bronx  Park  community 
enterprise.  Ways  and  means  which  have  proved  successful  in 
developing  a  sense  of  community  in  an  area  of  a  great  city,  in 
discovering  lay  leaders,  and  in  making  a  beginning  at  strength¬ 
ening  creative  interrelationships  between  city  schools  and  their 
immediate  publics.  Useful  for  cities  and  small  towns. ) 

•  Teavher  Training  and  Growth 


Apprentice  training  for  leadership  works 
well  in  the  schools  at  Schnectedy,  N.Y.,  Harry  J.  Lin¬ 
ton  and  John  Moran  report  in  September  American 
School  Board  Journal.  As  soon  as  the  superintendent 
foresees  a  vacancy  for  a  leadership  job,  he  invites  all 
interested  certificated  personnel  to  apply  for  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  it.  Applicants  are  interviewed  and 
screened,  the  top  two  or  three  appointed  apprentices. 

All  apprentices  receive  work  in  curriculum  improve¬ 
ment,  administration,  supervision,  guidance,  and  com¬ 
munity  and  personnel  relations.  Each  also  receives 
special  assignments  for  his  particular  job. 

The  apprentice  receives  no  extra  pay.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  any  job  risk  involved  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work  in  view  of  the  opportunity  before 
him.  The  administration  makes  no  advance  commit¬ 
ments— apprentices  do  not  automatically  become  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Some  have  preferred  using  their  leader¬ 
ship  training  in  classroom  teaching,  demonstration 
work,  and  similar  nonadministrative  activities. 

Schnectedy  expects  to  have  someone  ready  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  may  arise,  including  the  superinten¬ 
dency.  Promotion  from  within  appears  to  provide  its 
teachers  with  strong  incentive  for  self-improvement. 
Eleven  out  of  18  elementary  principals  have  obtained 
their  places  through  this  system.  The  system  does  not 
get  inbred  because  apprentices  are  sent  to  many  out¬ 
side  conferences  and  workshops,  are  sometimes  as¬ 
signed  to  work  in  other  school  systems  for  awhile. 

New  plan  to  relieve  teacher  shortage  is 

being  tried  by  the  University  of  Michigan  this  fall. 
A  two-semester,  off-campus  program  leading  to  a 
teacher’s  certificate  aims  at  interesting  civic-minded 
women  who  are  willing  to  help  in  the  emergency. 
Originally  it  was  believed  the  program  would  hold 
greatest  interest  for  mature  women  whose  children 
are  grown,  or  at  least  old  enough  to  be  fairly  self- 
reliant,  and  who  would  therefore  be  free  to  teach.  It 
was  discovered,  however,  that  many  of  these  women 
were  presently  teaching  on  special  certificates  and  are 
unable,  therefore,  to  engage  in  a  full-time  program. 
A  part-time  program  has  now  been  arranged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  jieople  who  are  teaching.  The  program 
is  designed  specifically  for  people  holding  a  bachelor’s 


degree  but  who  have  never  had  training  in  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  teaching.  Classes  will 
be  held  at  a  number  of  places  over  the  state. 

John  Dewey’s  voice  can  still  be  heard,  through  a 
recording  of  his  Art  As  Our  Heritage,  The  record 
can  be  obtained  for  $4  from  Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers,  19-27  N.  Jackson  St.,  Danville,  Ill.  Only 
371  copies  are  available. 

•  Curriculum 


Who  favors  corricalam  change?  In  general, 
the  teacher  who  feels  he  has  a  real  part  in  fonnulating 
curriculum  policy,  says  Dr.  Evelyn  I.  Banning.  More¬ 
over,  the  teacher  must  feel  that  he  not  only  has  con¬ 
tributed  advice  but  has  a  recognized  share  in  carrying 
out  policy  decisions.  Miss  Banning  draws  these  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire  and  structured 
interviews  of  65  junior  high  school  teachers  in  a  New 
England  community. 

Three  factors  affect  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward 
cvuriculum  change  more  than  the  factors  of  teaching¬ 
load,  subject  or  grade  taught,  or  any  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  work.  The  three:  (1)  a  feeling  that 
the  teacher  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  school 
organization  as  a  whole;  (2)  a  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  with  pupils  in  the  classroom;  (3)  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Discontented  teachers  generally  resist  changes  in  I 
the  curriculum.  While  these  teachers  may  recognize 
a  need  for  change,  they  can  see  no  advantage  for 
themselves  and  feel  that  there  is  no  change  that  will 
really  remove  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  One  of 
the  biggest  sources  of  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by 
lack  of  sufficient  opportunity  for  making  use  of 
teachers’  experiences  and  ideas.  Individual  effort 
and  growth  seemed  unimportant  to  them  since  these 
factors  were  not  recognized  in  cooperative  activities. 

A  second  source  of  dissatisfaction  stemmed  from 
a  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  organizing  and  handling 
individualized  classroom  teaching.  Theory  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  individual  differences,  pupil  planning,  and 
fusion  of  subject  content  were  clearly  understood  by 
this  group,  but  the  practical  technique  of  group  activ¬ 
ity  and  “know-how’’  was  lacking. 

“Modifying  the  needs  of  teachers  through  improv¬ 
ing  human  relations  in  the  total  school  structure 
becomes  the  essence  of  the  complex  process  of  curri¬ 
culum  change,”  concludes  Miss  Banning.  Her  article 
appears  in  September  School  Executive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Books  and  Materials  for  Curriculum  Workers,  by  Marvin  L. 
Berge,  Robert  S.  Ilamack,  Paul  R.  Klohr,  and  others.  NEA, 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develaftment. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  31p.  $1.  (First annual 
master  bibliography  to  be  published  by  the  ASCD. ) 

Using  Free  Materials  in  the  Classroom,  by  Mildred  Batchelder, 
Stephen  M.  Corey,  Phil  C.  Lange,  and  others.  NEA,  Associa-  . 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  ^ 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C,  16p.  75c.  (A  thoughtful  appraisal 
of  the  use  of  free  materials  in  the  clas^om,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  “slantedT  and  "persuasive"  materials.) 
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•  Teaching  3ieihodM 


Mistaken  ideas  about  teaching  reading  led 

to  many  faults  in  older  programs.  One  of  these  was 
the  assumption  that  many  important  abilities  followed 
a  series  of  sharply  defined  steps  when  in  fact  they 
developed  in  a  continuous,  or  nearly  continuous,  line 
of  increasing  complexity.  It  used  to  be  thought,  for 
example,  that  children’s  comprehension  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  at  best  a  low  level  of  mere  recognition  of 
what  the  passage  said,  that  little  selection  or  thinking 
was  possible.  Actually,  children  can,  and  should,  be 
induced  to  engage  in  many  forms  of  thinking— during 
their  reading  and  after  it— right  from  the  beginning. 
In  early  stages  they  can  read  for  the  purpose  of  “sum¬ 
marizing”  or  “outlining”  or  “judging”  or  “applying” 
what  they  read.  These  are  not  skUIs  to  be  withheld 
to  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  but  to  be  encouraged  from 
the  start. 

The  existence  both  of  continuous  and  stage-by-stage 
development  in  reading  is  rather  perplexing.  Research 
indicates,  however,  that  the  best  program  of  instnic- 
tion  is  one  which  launches  the  wnole  complex  array 
of  reading  activities  from  the  beginning  and  then  pro¬ 
vides  continuous  guidance  to  elaborate,  refine,  and 
otherwise  to  secure  continuous  improvement.  Thus, 
the  pupil  during  the  first  year  engages  in  all  the  forms 
of  reading  he  will  pursue  in  the  sixth  year.  He  reads 
all  kinds  of  material,  but  on  a  lower  level;  he  makes 
all  kinds  of  uses  of  what  he  reads,  but  less  capably 
than  he  will  do  later. 

While  carrying  forward  a  richly  varied  program  of 
reading  activities,  the  teacher  must  be  alert  to  size  up 
and  guide  the  pupil’s  progress  in  the  many  component 
skills.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  introduce  some  long, 
complex  words  into  the  pupil’s  first-year  reading,  such 
as  “Christmas”  or  “grandmother”;  nor  should  he  insist 
that  the  art  of  recognizing  syllables  in  a  work  is  not 
to  be  introduced  until  the  second  grade. 

The  classroom  teacher  must  watch  both  the  total 
performance  and  its  component  processes.  If  the  pu¬ 
pil  fails  to  gain  in  all-round  ability,  he  should  seek  to 
determine  what  components  have  gotten  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  A  component  sKill  may  move  forward  either  too 
rapidly  or  too  slowly  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Thus, 
a  pupil  may  push  his  skill  in  working  out  recognition 
of  words  by  letter  phonetics  to  a  point  where  it  blocks 
the  growth  of  ability  to  use  large  word  parts,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  can  lead  to  trouble  in  later  grades.  Or,  a 
pupil  may  push  his  speed  of  reading  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
sult  in  inadequate  comprehension,  or  so  slowly  as  to 
result  in  unnecessarily  thorough  attention  to  details. 

These  ideas  come  from  Teaching  Reading,  by  Ar¬ 
thur  I.  Gates.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  33p.  25c. 

I  English  teachers  must  assume  that  their  pupils 
have  trouble  with  “depth”  reading.  Certain  new  tech¬ 
niques  that  writers  today  are  employing  make  it  im¬ 


possible  to  read  everything  literally.  A  great  many 
meanings  are  implied. 

A  case  in  point:  Naomi  B.  Gill,  of  Palo  .‘Mto  (Calif.) 
high  school,  tells  how  one  of  her  students  remarked  of 
Stevenson’s  Markheim  that  “he  had  planned  to  be  an 
architect  but  he  changed  his  mind.”  The  student  based 
this  piece  of  misinformation  on  a  passage  that  read: 

‘  .  he  should  have  done  all  things  otherwise;  poig¬ 
nant  regrets,  weary,  incessant  toiling  of  the  mind  to 
change  what  was  unchangeable,  to  be  the  architect  of 
the  irrevocable  past.”  The  student  had,  in  short,  read 
the  figurative  expressions  literally. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  help  students  over  the 
stumbling  blocks  of  implication  and  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  Students  enjoy,  for  example,  locating  the  key 
words  and  “signs”  an  author  leaves  for  his  reader  to 
follow.  But  they  must  be  shown  how  to  locate  these 
signs.  Many  “loaded”  words  or  lines  simply  do  not 
“go  off’  for  high  school  readers.  Once  the  techniques 
of  depth  reading  and  close  reading  are  familiar  to  the 
student,  he  approaches  literature  with  new  skill  and 
appreciation. 

Miss  Gill’s  article  appears  in  September  English 
Journal. 

Children  can  enjoy  creative  writing  only  if 
they  live  in  an  interesting  school  atmosphere  that  sti¬ 
mulates  thinking,  helps  them  recognize  that  their  ideas 
are  worth  sharing  with  others.  Expressional  writing 
does  not  “just  happen”  by  telling  children  to  write 
“anything  that  appeals  to  you.” 

Six  essentials  for  getting  children  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  creatively  in  writing  are  listed  in  Developing 
Childrens  Power  of  Self-Expression  Through  Writing, 
published  by  New  York  City’s  board  of  education. 
The  points: 

1.  Supervisor  and  teacher  must  work  together  in 
setting  up  a  permissive  classroom  atmosphere. 

2.  Children  must  be  given  opportunities  to  engage 
in  a  variety  of  worth-while  educative  e.xperiences. 

3.  The  teacher  must  guide  pupils  to  clarify  their 
thinking  and  to  ejroress  what  tney  see  and  hear  and 
how  they  feel  and  think  about  group  or  individual 
experiences. 

4.  The  teacher  must  stimulate  pupils  to  reach  high¬ 
er  levels  of  cultural  appreciation  in  literature,  art,  and 
music,  as  well  as  in  their  own  writing. 

5.  Creative  efforts  should  be  shared  with  others. 

6.  Supervisors,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  must 
recognize  the  values  to  be  achieved  by  this  type  of 
writing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  History,  by  C.  P.  Hill.  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  Il7p.  75c.  (An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  suggestions  made  by  70  teachers  from  32  different 
coutUries  in  a  Unesco-sponsored  seminar.  Main  etnphasis  is 
placed  on  the  corttribution  which  the  teaching  of  history  can 
make  to  intematiortal  understanding.  The  author  is  senior  his¬ 
tory  master  of  Bristol  Grammar  Stmool.) 
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•  Guidance 

Students  deserve  the  best  the  school  can  pro¬ 
vide  in  guidance  services.  No  school,  no  matter  now 
small,  should  fail  to  impress  upon  its  students  their 
importance  as  individuals,  not  just  as  members  of  a 
group.  This  task,  concluded  a  recent  workshop  on 
guidance  procedures  at  Ohio  U.,  belongs  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  services. 

Guidance  schedules  must  provide  enough  flexibility 
that  the  pupil  can  be  adequately  counseled  and  can 
be  assured  that  his  counseling  service  will  be  properly 
carried  out.  A  good  working  relationship  between  pu¬ 
pils  and  counselors  cannot  be  establish^  just  on  out- 
of-school  time.  The  pupil’s  interests  are  involved  in 
maintaining  a  reasonaole  pupil-counselor  ratio. 

The  first  aim  of  counseling  facilities  must  be  privacy. 
The  place  must  be  attractive  but  businesslike  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  must  be  adequate  space  for  records 
and  their  use.  Materials  for  a  diversified  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  for  reference  and  information  service,  and  for 
such  instruction  as  is  needed  are  also  necessary.  The 
c'ounselor  should  be  provided  with  a  telephone. 

The  budget  for  guidance  services  should  reflect  the 
aims  for  young  people  and  the  community.  If  travel¬ 
ing  is  necessary  for  staff  information  and  training,  it 
should  be  made  possible.  It  may  be  a  good  idea,  for 
example,  to  have  staff  people  visit  colleges.  There 
they  can  learn  firsthand  now  better  to  help  youngsters 
get  needed  financial  assistance,  may  find  answers  to 
other  problems  students  are  having. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guiding  Children  In  School  and  Out.  ACE,  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
5,  D.  C.  36p.  50c.  (Ten  important  and  worthwhile  articles 
dealing  with  midance  of  children,  chosen  from  the  1952-53 
issues  of  Childhood  Education.) 


•  The  Learner 

Ulieels,  brains,  mice,  drips,  or  wild  ones  are 
simply  teen-age  labels  for  important  social  niches. 
Speakii^  before  the  American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion.  Drs.  Carson  Maguire,  Monroe  Lanmon,  and 
George  D.  White  said  they  have  discovered  three  gen¬ 
eral  groups  that  influence  what  kind  of  adult  the  teen¬ 
ager  will  become.  Their  findings: 

—Group  1  is  a  highly  organized  school  crowd.  Here 
are  the  “wheels,”  usualy  a  tightly  knit  little  group  that 
pretty  much  runs  the  show,  setting  styles  and  stand¬ 
ards.  They  usually  become  business  and  professional 
people.  Besides  wheels  there  are  “spokes,”  teenagers 
training  to  become  wheels,  and  “drips,”  would-be 
wheels  who  don’t  quite  fit  in. 

—Group  2,  the  largest  group,  is  generally  known 
as  “outsiders.”  It  consists  of  smaller  groups,  centering 
activities  around  some  church,  neighborhood  club, 
athletic  club,  or  other  unit,  and  includes  the  “farm 
kids.”  An  offshoot  is  the  “mice,”  the  inoffensive  but 


respectable  teenagers.  Group  2  members  usually  be¬ 
come  adults  of  the  lower  midale  class  and  upper  lower 
class,  the  psychologists  find. 

—Group  3  is  the  “wild  ones,”  often  from  underprivi¬ 
leged  families,  tending  to  be  tough  and  delinquent. 
They  are  fiercely  loyal  to  their  own  group  and  distrust 
others.  Often  their  parents  don’t  regard  them  as  de¬ 
linquent.  They  usually  remain  poor  as  adults,  and 
some  turn  to  crime. 

Wbat  In  a  spoiled  ebild?  One  that  is  basically 
immature,  says  Irma  Simonton  Black.  'The  spoiled 
child  behaves  like  a  caricature  of  an  infant  rather  than 
like  a  child  of  his  own  age.  He  is.  Miss  Black  points 
out,  very  similar  to  the  neurotic  adult,  who  is  usually 
self-centered  and  demanding,  no  matter  how  self- 
effacing  he  may  appear  to  be. 

The  first  step  in  helping  a  child  achieve  emotional 
maturity  is  to  give  him  the  experience  of  being  deeply 
loved,  of  being  accepted  as  a  person  with  ri^ts  and 
responsibilities.  “The  notion  that  spoiling  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  too  much  real  love  is  completely  false,”  says 
Miss  Black.  An  excessive  show  of  affection,  overindul¬ 
gence,  and  the  lavishing  of  gifts  on  a  child  are  not  to¬ 
kens  of  true  love.  Thev  are  far  more  likely  to  spring 
from  a  parent’s  sense  of  guilt.  Psychiatrists  point  out 
again  and  again  that  such  lavish  display  of  affection 
m^  come  from  a  deeply  repressed  desire  to  reject  the 

The  parent  who  is  consistently  firm,  who  lets  his 
child  know  in  a  kindly  way  what  is  expected  of  him 
and  then  sticks  to  it,  is  showing  real  love  and  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  through  such  kindly  consistency  that 
the  child  learns  to  know  his  world  as  a  stable  place,  to 
accept  reasonable  limits,  and  to  become  a  cooperative 
memoer  of  his  group.  That  is  the  way  emotional  ma¬ 
turity  is  achieve,  and  it  is  of  this  vital  asset  that  the 
spoiled  child  is  deprived. 

Awareness  of  a  child’s  need  for  activity,  for  self- 
expression,  and  for  affection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
spoiling. 

“Are  We  Spoiling  Our  Children?”  appears  in  Septem¬ 
ber  National  Parent-Teacher.  It  is  the  first  article  in 
the  1953-54  study  program  for  parents  of  preschool 
and  school-age  children. 


•  Reliifion^  Ethiernm  and  Vatuee 

Idealists  aad  experimentalists  usually  agree, 
says  Denton  L.  Geyer  in  Sept.  5  School  and  Society, 
that  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the  highest  human  good 
is  development.  And  this  agreement  permits  us  to  re¬ 
concile  the  two  schools  of  thought,  he  feels. 

In  the  old  controversy  over  what  is  meant  by  ’’abso¬ 
lute”  truths,  Mr.  Geyer  is  unable  to  find  an  answer, 
and  asks  instead,  “Might  we  not  reach  a  defensible  po¬ 
sition  by  regarding  presently  accepted  truths  not  as 
absolute  but  as  functional?  Beliefs  are  accepted  as 
true  while  they  lead  to  other  beliefs  or  theories  or  con¬ 
ceptions  which  in  hum  lead  to  still  others  which  func- 
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tion  in  the  same  way.  Such  appears  to  be  the  position 
of  the  scientist ...  If  our  objective  is  not  the  discovery 
of  new  knowledge  but  the  promotion  of  values,  then 
conceptions  of  value,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assemoly,  and  religion,  are  acceptable  if,  in  a  given  set 
of  circumstances,  they  lead  toward  still  higher  values 
and  ultimately  toward  the  “highest  good’.” 

The  concept  of  the  highest  good  might  well  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Geyer  feels,  as 
knowl^ge  and  insight  changed.  It  would  not  be  an 
“absolute.” 

“We  cannot  legislate  values  for  the  whole  of  poster¬ 
ity,”  says  Mr.  Geyer,  “without  announcing  that  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  perception  of  value  will  cease.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Sunday  School  Fights  Prejudice,  fey  Mildren  Moody  Eakin  and 
Frank  Eakin.  Macmillan.  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II,  I68p.  $2.75. 
( Steps  to  be  taken  in  making  Bible  study  a  means  to  combating 
prejudice.) 


•  ytudio-Vistml 

Broader  horizoas  for  edacatioBal  TV  is  the 

aim  of  Houston’s  KUHT.  Beginning  this  fall,  the  edu¬ 
cational  TV  station  plans  to  break  new  ground  in  the 
held  of  adult  education.  Eight  subjects  will  be  taught 
for  a  regular  18-week  semester,  not  only  for  students 
intending  to  take  examinations  for  formal  credit  but 
for  those  who  are  simply  interested  in  foUowi^  the 
course  in  their  homes.  It  is  especially  in  this  “home 
study”  field  that  KUHT  believes  it  may  broaden  signi¬ 
ficantly  the  field  of  adult  education. 

'The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Houston  will  offer 
courses  in  biology,  psycholo^,  music  appreciation, 
class  piano,  photograpny,  sou  and  pasture  manage¬ 
ment,  dairying  and  dairy  herd  management,  and  me 
humanities.  Viewers  or  these  courses  will  fall  into 
three  categories:  (1)  students  who  watch  lectures  on 
TV,  attend  seminars  and  laboratory  ^riods,  and  fin¬ 
ally  take  examinations  for  formal  credit;  (2)  a  group 
that  follows  the  “TV  lecture  series  and  takes  examina¬ 
tions  for  credit  but  which  does  not  participate  in  sup¬ 
plementary  work;  (3)  the  home  study  group  made  up 
of  people  who  are  ineligible  or  uninterested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  college  credits.  Enrollees  in  the  home  study  plan 
pay  a  fee  substantially  less  than  those  who  take  the 
course  for  credit,  but  are  furnished  with  study  guides, 
textbooks,  syllabi,  and  other  materials  and  have  an 
average  of  one  graded  paper  a  month. 

KHUTs  surprisingly  favorable  audience  response  to 
its  summer  series  has  served  as  impetus  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  offerings  this  fall.  Indications  are  that  when  KUHT 
is  on  the  air  it  pulls  an  audience  comparable  to  that  of 
the  second  commercial  station  in  Houston.  This  fact 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  educational  station 
is  operating  on  a  temporary  antenna  which  permits  re- 
^  ception  by  only  about  one-half  the  station’s  potential 

M  audience. 

^  End  of  baek-of-the^lassroom  complaints 

may  be  in  sight.  Experiments  in  the  use  of  closed 


circuit  television  in  education  at  Chicago  Teachers 
College  indicate  that  this  new  teaching  technique 
should  be  a  huge  success. 

Using  a  lightweight,  portable  TV  camera  and  class¬ 
room  receivers,  Philip  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  department,  gives  students  in  the  back  row  a  good 
look  at  demonstrations  involving  small  objects  on  a 
well-lighted  17-inch  screen. 

Other  uses  of  the  TV  camera  in  school  include  long 
range  observation  of  a  student  teacher  before  a  class 
without  the  unnerving  presence  of  a  supervisor.  In 
this  way.  Dr.  Lewis  points  out,  the  instructor  can 
watch  the  student  in  action  from  a  room  500  feet  away. 

In  the  same  way,  superior  teachers  can  be  watched 
by  students  to  study  their  technique  without  disturb¬ 
ing  a  class.  A  psychology  instructor  can  counsel  a 
youngster  in  a  small  room  with  teacher-trainees  look¬ 
ing  on  from  another  room. 

The  camera  is  also  used  to  show  films  in  several 
classrooms  at  one  time  when  a  film  is  in  great  demand, 
and  to  handle  overflow  crowds  at  first  aid,  swimming, 
and  diving  demonstrations.  As  many  as  10  receivers 
can  be  connected  to  the  portable  camera. 

A  typical  installation  for  a  school  costs  about  $3,200, 
excluding  cost  of  receivers.  'These  range  from  $150 
to  $175  for  the  type  needed. 

**Know-how”  and  ‘*Know-wliy**-— vocational 
skill  and  cultural  knowledge— should  both  be  provided 
for  able  students  who  have  high  aptitude  for  doing 
and  intellect  for  knowing,  says  Franlain  J.  Keller,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Metropolitan  Vocational  High  School  in  New 
York  City.  He  explains  the  reasons  in  The  Double- 
Purpose  High  School— Closing  the  Gap  Between  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Academic  Preparation.  ( Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St,  N.Y.  16.  205p.  $3). 

Combined  vocational  and  college  preparatory  work 
can  be  offered,  says  Mr.  Keller,  in  cities  large  enough 
to  have  several  types  of  high  school,  or  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  in  a  comprehensive  high  school  who 
demand  it.  Only  able  pupils  would  be  permitted  to 
take  the  combination.  'They  would  spend  about  half 
of  a  working  day  on  v’ocational  and  half  on  academic 
work.  'This  would  require  a  school  day  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  longer  than  customary.  At  graduation  a  stu¬ 
dent  would  have  the  equivalent  of  20  to  24  units, 
about  half  in  each  area. 

Advantages  claimed:  Able  pupils  whose  financial 
position  would  ordinarily  require  getting  a  job  on  grad¬ 
uation  instead  of  going  to  college  can  prepare  to  earn 
a  living  and  still  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  schol¬ 
arships,  G.  I.  Bill,  or  other  opportunity  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  'They  can  also  work  their  way  throu^  college 
more  easily.  Many  able  pupils  who  at  the  beginning  of 
their  high  school  work  are  interested  in  concrete  and 
manual  courses  can  be  more  easily  drawn  toward  the 
theoretical  and  technical  side  of  vocational  problems, 
and  this  led  into  higher  technical  education.  'The  in¬ 
terpenetration  of  doing  and  knowing  from  the  com¬ 
bined  program  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  aims 
of  education  set  forth  by  philosophers  such  as  White- 
head  and  Maritain  (quot^  by  Mr.  Keller).  'The  hu- 
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man  resources  of  the  country  will  be  used  more  effec¬ 
tively,  particularly  in  technical  pursuits,  where  a  short¬ 
age  of  engineers  and  skilled  craftsmen  is  acute. 


•  Student  Aetivitiest 


Changed  attitude  toward  extracurricular 

acti\'ities,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  is  reflected  in  a 
recent  survey  of  selected  high  schools  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  An  activity  period  of  from  30  to  60  min¬ 
utes  was  found  in  70  per  cent  of  them.  Only  a  very 
few  schools  still  cling  to  the  old  system  of  after-school 
activities  only.  The  survey  is  reported  by  E.  L.  Bow¬ 
den’s  “Current  Trends  in  Administration  of  Student 
Activities,”  in  September  School  Activities. 

Biggest  problem  reported  was  finding  capable  spon¬ 
sors  for  all  activities.  But  the  few  schools  which  gave 
teachers  extra  pay  for  such  additional  duties  mostly 
confined  it  to  sponsors  of  the  yearbook  and  directors 
of  athletics  or  recreation. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  only  a  fourth  of  the 
schools  finance  activities  with  an  activity  fee;  most 
include  expenses  in  the  school  budget. 

The  homeroom  idea  continues  to  spread,  and  its 
chief  purposes  are  avowedly  guidance  and  administra¬ 
tive.  But  while  some  schools  are  just  planning  to 
adopt  the  homeroom  system,  others  are  critical  of  it— 
the  time  av’ailable  for  it,  and  its  organization,  have  not 
been  satisfactory  for  guidance  purposes. 

Representative  student  councils  elected  by  students 
have  largely  replaced  those  whose  members  had  to 
have  faculty  approval.  And  very  few  schools  use  the 
council  as  a  disciplinary  body,  once  an  important  func¬ 
tion  of  some  councils.  Many  councils  help  direct  the 
activities  program.  Some  councils  meet  daily,  take  up 
business  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  use  tne  rest  for 
supervised  study. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  reporting  had  an  or¬ 
ganized  recreation  program  in  addition  to  the  compe¬ 
titive  athletic  program. 

Disadvantages  claimed:  The  combined  program 
cannot  be  provided  in  most  small  or  medium-sized 
schools  or  communities.  It  demands  so  much  of  a 
student’s  time  he  cannot  take  part  in  desirable  extra¬ 
curricular  and  social  activities.  It  will  cost  more  per 
pupil  than  either  of  the  single  programs.  It  glorifies 
the  acquisition  of  a  college  degree.  It  sacrifices  the 
best  of  both  academic  and  vocational  education  for 
a  hybrid. 

The  combined  programs  now  offered  by  a  dozen  or 
so  large  high  schools  are  described  by  Mr.  Keller.  Pro¬ 
files  of  a  number  of  graduates  show  how  they  feel 
about  the  program  and  its  effects  on  them. 

This  book  presents  an  interesting  recognition  that 
there  are  able  pupils  who  are  willing  to  do  extra  work 
to  improve  their  prospects.  Its  program  is  a  step  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  fully  individualized  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 


New  ClagMroam  Material 

Different  Kind  of  School  Life  ...  is  described 
in  Here  Comes  the  School  Train!  by  W'illiam  H. 
Bunce.  Children  at  Ketagaina,  deep  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  bush,  go  to  school  one  week  in  each  school 
month  aboard  a  “school  car.”  Book  provides  in¬ 
teresting,  exciting  reading  about  school  experience 
for  children  six  to  ten.  Combination  of  imaginative 
drawings  with  photographs  of  real  children  busy  at 
their  ^sks  in  the  Canadian  school  train  make 
reading  a  pleasure.  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  $2. 

Timely  Topic  For  High  School  Students  ...  is 
“What  Have  We  Learned  From  Korea?”  Harold 
Lavine,  Sen.  Harry  P.  Cain,  and  Rep.  Laurie  C. 
Battle  try  to  answer  such  questions  as:  Have  we 
learned  something  of  collective  security?  .  .  .  Have 
we  found  out  how  to  check  the  spread  of  Commu¬ 
nist  imperialism?  .  .  .  Did  we  obtain  the  objec¬ 
tive  for  which  we  fought?  Town  Hall,  Inc.,  N.Y. 
36.  16p.  25c. 

Important  Areas  of  Atomic  Research  .  .  .  are 
surveyed  in  “Atomic  Research:  Areas  and  Devel¬ 
opment.”  Authentic  footage  of  actual  atomic  in¬ 
stallations  and  operations.  Film  explores  energy 
applications  of  nuclear  fission  .  .  .  structure  of  the 
atom  .  .  .  by-products  of  nuclear  fission.  Senior 
high  level.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  lU  reels,  sound,  B  &  W.  $62.50. 

Most  Interesting  of  The  Animals  ...  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  zoo  at  New  York  Zoological  Park  are  the  ba¬ 
bies.  Zoo  Babies,  by  William  Bridges,  contains  13 
true  stories  about  these  fascinating  youngsters. 
Each  story  is  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  on 
the  spf't.  Both  stories  and  photographs  will  please 
children  .  .  .  delight  anyone  interested  in  animals. 
William  Morrow,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.50. 

Free  Loan  Film  .  .  .  takes  the  viewer  on  a  tour 
of  treasures  in  glass.  ‘The  Class  Center  of  Com¬ 
ing”  features  the  rare  Serpentine  Goblet  .  .  .  Ver- 
zeuni  cup  .  .  .  first  lead  glass  .  .  .  original  casting 
of  Mount  Palomar  telescope  mirror.  Shows  step- 
by-step  creation  of  a  Steuben  crystal  scroll  dish. 
Order  from  Association  Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  25-minutc  color  and  sound. 

Cogent  Facts  About  The  World  .  .  .  taken  from 
two  United  Nations  yearbooks  .  .  .  are  available  in 
World  Facts  and  Figures.  Statistics  on  population 
.  .  .  life  expectancy  .  .  .  food  consumption  .  .  . 
world  trade  .  .  .  health  facilities  .  .  .  many  other 
areas.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  3.5p.  25c. 

Information  About  Hibernation  ...  is  found  in 
“Chucky  Lou— The  Story  of  a  Woodchuck.”  Film 
presents  details  of  woodchuck’s  appearance,  size, 
natural  habitat,  and  food  habits.  For  elementary 
science  classes  and  language  arts  classes.  Order 
from  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  U.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  10  min.,  sound.  Color:  $100;  B  &  W: 
$50. 

Stories  Which  Inspired  Composers  ...  to  write 
some  of  the  best  loved  music  are  told  in  new  film¬ 
strip  series,  Music  Stories.  Six  filmstrips  include: 
“Peter  and  the  Wolf’  .  .  .  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  .  .  . 
“The  Nutcracker”  .  .  .  “Peer  Gynt.”  Accompany¬ 
ing  music  appeals  to  children  ...  is  useful  for 
music  appreciation  classes.  Jam  Handy  Organiza¬ 
tion,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Set 
of  six  in  book -typo  box:  $27;  single  filmstrips:  $4.75. 
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